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and who are very willing to take up with imperfect
'satisfaction rather than abandon the object of their
desires.
- The artisan readily understands these passions, for
he himself partakes in them : in an aristocracy he
Avould seek to sell his workmanship at a high price to
the few ; he now conceives that the more expeditious
way of getting rich is to sell them at a low price to alL
But there are only two ways of lowering the price of
commodities. The first is to discover some better,
shorter, and more ingenious method of producing
them : the second is to manufacture a larger quantity
of goods, nearly similar, but of less value. Among a
democratic population, all the intellectual faculties
of the workman are directed to these two objects : he
strives to invent methods which may enable him not
only to work better, but quicker and cheaper; or, if
he cannot succeed in that, to diminish the intrinsic
qualities of the thing he makes, without rendering it
wholly unfit for the use for which it is intended.
When none but the wealthy had watches, they were
almost all very good ones : few are now made which
are worth much, but everybody has one in his pocket.
Thus the democratic principle not only tends to
direct the human mind to the useful arts, but it
induces the artisan to produce with greater rapidity a
quantity of imperfect commodities, and the consumer
to content himself with these commodities. . . .
The handicraftsmen of democratic ages endeavour
not only to bring their useful productions within the
reach of the whole community, but they strive to give
to all their commodities attractive qualities which they
do not in reality possess. In the confusion of all ranks
every one hopes to appear what he is not, and makes
great exertions to succeed in this object. This
sentiment, indeed, which is but too natural to the